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522 International Journal of Ethics. 

Buckle and His Critics: A Study in Sociology. By J. M. 
Robertson. London : Sonnenschein Co., 1895. 

This book was well worth writing, and in spite of its length 
(550 pages) is well worth reading. It is, as the title professes, not 
only a reply to the critics of Buckle, but a study in sociology. 
Mr. Robertson follows his hero wisely, and therefore not wholly, 
and he has been able, without sacrificing the first main purpose of 
his undertaking, to give ample token of his own fitness for inde- 
pendent sociological work. 

It must be admitted at once that he has shown the weakness of 
most of the current criticisms of Buckle. Men of high repute, 
like Maine and Professor Flint, are shown to have repeated com- 
mon accounts rather than looked closely at the original of the 
author. Froude is not in this case the worst offender. 

The mistake of popular criticism has been to represent Buckle 
as formulating without qualification certain principles (such as the 
influence of physical conditions and the unprogressiveness of 
morality) which were not in fact stated by him so absolutely. On 
the other hand, it would be no mistake to say that Buckle often 
writes as if he had himself forgotten the qualifications. Some 
have defended him by supposing that in sociology he abstracted 
from morals, for example, as the economists abstracted from it in 
economic reasoning (Robertson, p. 271, Mill, "Logic," VI., xi. 
537 n.). But the economists were not giving the laws of all social 
progress, but only of economical progress, while Buckle is dealing 
with the larger problem. Mr. Robertson's defence is that to Buckle 
morality meant simply willingness to do duty (272), an identical 
factor in all ages. This conception is too narrow, but it makes 
Buckle's position logically defensible. 

Mr. Robertson frankly admits his author's defects of expression, 
and even his defective psychology and ethics. His chapter (xi.) 
on "Buckle's Real Errors" is very instructive. It is remarkable 
that, at a time when the prestige of the older political economy 
was undoubtedly waning (1857), Buckle should laud abstract eco- 
nomics and laisser /aire as he did. Mr. Robertson's criticisms on 
this subject are well considered. He substantially agrees, too, with 
Mr. Venn's remarks in the "Logic of Chance" (Robertson, 285 
et seq.~). Mr. Venn had fastened on such statements as: "In a 
given state of society a certain number of persons must put an end 
to their own life," and pointed out that this fatalistic interpreta- 
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tion of statistics (which was common to Buckle with Quetelet, 
Herschel, and others) is based on a neglect of the influence pro- 
duced on men by the very knowledge of the statistics themselves. 
It is to be remembered that Buckle wrote at a time when the 
" theory of probabilities" was being almost for the first time clearly 
illustrated and exemplified by statistical results, and there was a 
temptation to regard its derivative uniformities as causes rather 
than what they really were, effects. 

When all has been said in censure of Buckle, it must not be 
forgotten that the "History of Civilization in England" was a 
fragment ; and Mr. Robertson's book is an opportune reminder of 
the courage and power and learning with which Buckle supported, 
before an indifferent or sceptical public, the claims of a science of 
history in general. 

In the case of a book like the one before us, where scores of 
contemporary authors* are marshalled and characterized freely and 
fearlessly, there is sure to be some little disagreement between the 
writer and every reader, still more between the writer and every 
reviewer. Instead of dwelling on such inevitable disagreements, 
we might point out one cause of offence that seems avoidable and re- 
grettable, and that is in the language. The style is excellent in all 
particulars but one, and that is diction. If "worsens" (273), 
"countering" (203) and "magistral" (348) can serve their turn, 
there are few students whose flow of thought will not be rudely 
interrupted when they come upon " intelligised" (275) "biasable" 
(277), "polemist" (300), and "God-ism" (538). 

J. Bonar. 

London. 

Punishment and Reformation : An Historical Sketch of the 
Rise of the Penitentiary System. By Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. 339. 

Mr. Wines's interesting volume is appropriately dedicated to 
the memory of his father, an American citizen of the very best 
type. Mr. Wines, the elder, was prominently connected with the 
prison movement in all its phases, and during the course of an 
active and energetic career succeeded in rendering conspicuous 

* The article on Buckle by James Macdonell, in the North British Review, 
December, 1867, seems to have escaped notice, but it would be hard to find 
another instance. 



